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HOTEL TROPICANA ... HOME OF THE 
ALL-NEW CENTENNIAL EDITION OF THE 
FOLIES BERGERE! 






SATURDAY EVENING POST CALLED HOTEL TROPICANA ‘THE TIFFANY OF THE STRIP” 


... you'll find it the most complete resort hotel in Las Vegas . . . One-hundred-fifty 
acre vacation wonderland . . . Featuring entertainment’s most exciting names in the 
Blue Room . . . Epicurean adventures in the Gourmet Room, truly one of America’s 
fine Restaurants .. . Romance in intimate La Fontaine Lounge . . . The most luxurious 
rooms and suites in Las Vegas . . . Complete convention facilities and expertly trained 
personnel .. . Sparkling swimming pool in lush tropical setting ... Health Clubs... 
Tennis courts ... 18-hole Tropicana Championship Golf Course. 
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Nostalgia by the ton! Among the many 
rare items at the State Museum which 
recall the good old days are these rail- 
road lanterns, once used by the V & T. 


see page 4 
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LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 


Ann-Margret, thru June 12 
Lawrence Welk, June 27 - July 17 


HARVEY’S 


Lou Rawls, June 12 - June 25 
Shecky Greene, June 28 - July 9 
Andrews Sisters, July 10-23 
Frank Gorshin, July 24 - Aug. 8 
Mel Torme, Aug. 7-20 

John Gary, Aug. 21 - Sept. 3 
Shecky Greene, Sept. 4-17 


SAHARA-TAHOE 


Liberace, June 11-24 
Henry Mancini, June 25 - July 15 
Buddy Hackett 

with Shirley Bassey, July 16 - Aug. 5 
Jack Carter - Liza Minnelli, Aug. 6 - Aug. 18 
Johnny Carson, Aug. 19-23 
Danny Kaye, Aug. 24 - Sept. 16 


RENO - SPARKS 


HAROLDS CLUB 


Jerry Vale, Lewis & Christy, June 11 - July 1 
Harry James, Buddy Lester, Sept. 3-30 


HARRAH’S 


Ed Ames, June 14 - July 3 

Roy Rogers & Dale Evans 
Sons of Pioneers, July 4-24 

Kay Starr, July 25 - Aug. 7 

Bobby Darin, Aug. 8-21 
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Jets, June 6 - July 10 

Matys Bros., June 20 - July 17 
Mariachi Los Camperos, July 4-31 
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Coquettes, July 18 - Aug. 7 
Andrini Bros., Aug. 1-28 


MAPES 
Joe Karnes, Indef. 


NUGGET 


Fred Waring, June 6-26 
Rowan & Martin, June 27 - July 17 





Eighteenth Century England sets a 
roguish scene for the bawdy comedy 
version of “Tom Jones” which opened 
early this year at Howard Hughes’ 
Desert Inn in Las Vegas. The full- 
scale musical is expected to 
continue for many months. 
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Orrin Tucker, thru July 4 

Lenny Herman, July 5 - Sept. 2 
George Liberace, Sept. 3 - Oct. 8 


LAS VEGAS 


ALADDIN HOTEL 


Little Richard, June 14-27 

The Ladybirds, June 14 

“‘Nudes on Ice,”’ June 14 

Curtiss & Tracy, June 21 - July 18 
Rusty Warren, June 28 - Aug. 22 
Lewis & Christy, July 19 - Aug. 15 
Jackie Gayle, Aug. 15 - Sept. 12 
Johnny Desmond, Aug. 23 
Godfrey Cambridge, Sept. 13 


CAESAR’S PALACE 


Fiddler on the Roof starring 

Theodore Bikel, Indef. 
Bottoms Up 
Tony Bennett, Buddy Rich, June 27 - July 10 
Milton Berle, July 11-Aug. 7; Andy Griffith, 
Don Knotts, July 25-Aug. 7; Nancy Sinatra, 
Aug. 8-28; Harry Belafonte, Aug. 29-Sept. 18 


DESERT INN 


Pzazz '68 
Tom Jones 


DUNES HOTEL 


1968 Casino de Paris 

starring Rouvaun, thru June 23 
Line Renaud, June 25 
Mickey Turner, May 21 - July 17 
Gwen Harmon, July 18 - Aug. 14 
Arnie & Chise, Aug. 15 - Sept. 25 


FLAMINGO 


Ella Fitzgerald 
Myron Cohen, June 6- July 3 


FREMONT 


Kay Starr, June 6 - July 3 
Mickey Rooney - Felicia Sanders, July 4 
Patti Page - Mac Lawrence, Aug. 1-29 
Julie Meade 

Shelley Berman, Aug. 29 - Sept. 26 
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The vivacious Bel Air Sisters add 
resplendent color in the Tropicana’s 
Folies Bergere in Las Vegas. Tony Azzi 
and Michael Gyarmathy produce the 
spectacular show which draws capacity 
crowds to the plush resort. 





FRONTIER 


Eddie Fisher - Kids Next Door, thru July 1 
Diana Ross & The Supremes, July 2-15 
Bobby Darin, July 16 - Aug. 5 


HACIENDA 


Strictly Burlesque Show with 
Hank Henry & Sparky Kaye, Indef. 
Ink Spots, thru Sept. 


MINT 
Robin Lynn & 

The Londonaires, June 18 - July 15 
Marlane & 

The Swingin’ Dolls, June 3- July 1 
The Four Tunes, June 17 - July 15 
The Five Chords, July 2-15 


RIVIERA 

Phyllis Diller, thru July 8 

Ed Ames, July 9 - Aug. 5 

Merv Griffin, Aug. 6-26 

Carol Channing, Aug. 27 - Sept. 16 
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Connie Francis - Pat Henry, thru July 8 
Jack Benny - Matt Monroe, July 23 
Smothers Brothers, July 23 - Aug. 5 


SANDS 
Red Skelton, thru July 9 
Bob Newhart 
Lana Cantrell, July 10 - Aug. 6 
Nancy Wilson, Aug. 7 - Sept. 3 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris Revue 


THUNDERBIRD : 
Thoroughly Modern Minsky’s 


TROPICANA - 


Folies Bergere of 1968 
Roger Williams, June 27 
Dukes of Dixieland, July 11 
Louis Armstrong, July 25 
Ramsey Lewis, Aug. 8 
Count Basie, Aug. 29 

Pete Fountain, Sept. 12 





Described as a “soul singer” is popular 
Lou Rawls who brightens Harvey’s 

at Lake Tahoe through June 25. 

He was recently awarded a Grammy for 
his “Dead End Street” recording and 
exhibits song - writing talent along 
with his many other crowd-pleasing 
attributes. 





Nevalla requests 
lhe pleasure of Your company 


And we'll show your company the best growth it ever had. 
Naturally, you get the benefits in taxes, warehousing and dis- 
tribution. But best'of all, you get action from a state that has 
different ideas about industrial profit and good living. 


Nevada — a pleasure for your company. 


Governor of Nevada 


NEVADA DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
CARSON CITY, NEVADA 89701 
Please send information on Nevada's industrial 
opportunities and the 1968 Community Profiles 
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Organization 


Address 
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By David W. Toll Photos by Don Wolter 





An Indian hunter is returning to 
the family camp with a pair of rab- 
bits for supper. The hunting has 
been good. His wife, nursing their 
infant daughter, turns toward him 
in pleased welcome. An old woman 
bends over a stone metate, labor- 
iously grinding corn. Nearby her 
aged, skinny-flanked husband shows 
a young boy how to shape stone 
arrowheads. And in the shadowed 
background, barely ten feet away, 
a chubby be-spectacled man in a 
flower-print sport shirt and a wicker 
cap bearing the legend, “Souvenir 
of Disneyland,” stifles a nervous 
urge to nod hello. 

For despite their sparkling eyes 
and expressive faces, these Indians 
are not flesh and blood. They are 
made of wax, the products of nearly 
a year’s work, and comprise the 
newest and most surprising exhibit 
at the Nevada State Museum: a life- 
sized diorama of a Paiute Indian 
camp before the arrival of the white 
man. 

The museum at Carson City is 
highly spiced with surprises. Some 
of them stem from the intricate laby- 
rinth of the building itself, erected 
in 1866 as a United States Mint, re- 
modeled as the State Museum in 
1940-41, and generously enlarged 
in 1959. Some of the surprises are 
prompted by the exhibits. Among 
the birds, more than a hundred va- 
rieties from the deserts and moun- 
tains of the state flocked placidly in 
the cool interior, are California 
gulls, unexpected desert dwellers, 
and the sentimental favorite of ev- 


Exhibits at the State Museum — a sec- 
tion of the stage curtain from Com- 
mercial Club at Jarbidge, a horn that 
was once played in parades in small 
central Nevada boomtowns, trunks that 
traveled over Nevada railroads and an 
exquisitely wrought silver teapot once 
owned by a Nevada mining family. 
Opposite page — Robert MacKellar III, 
model maker, devotes painstaking hours 
to perfecting the exhibits that mirror 
the variety of man’s experience. 











ery old-time Nevadan, the desert 
canary (or burro if you prefer). 
Alongside the expected animals — 
mountain lion, jackrabbit, coyote 
and deer among them — are the 
relatively exotic big horn sheep and 
marsh-dwelling muskrat. There is 
the opulent silver service made by 
Black, Starr & Gorham of New York 
City from 5,000 ounces of silver 
from the Tonopah mines and gold 
from neighboring Goldfield at state 
expense for the wardroom of the 
U.S.S. Nevada, and the incredible 
underground mine beneath the 
building —the only model gold 
mine in the United States — built at 
a cost of $50,000 from timbers, 
vents and ores supplied by various 
mine operators of the state. 

But to long time Nevadans the 
most impressive thing about the 
museum is that it’s there at all. Ex- 
cept for the efforts of one man and 
the allies he has gathered to work 
with him, the museum might not 
even exist—and the corner of North 
‘Carson Street and Robinson in the 
state capital might today be occcu- 
pied by a gas station instead of a 
tourist attraction currently drawing 
nearly half a million visitors a year. 

Thirty years ago, District Court 
Judge Clark J. Guild took his cus- 
tomary Sunday stroll from his home 
to the post office, then past the 
Arlington Hotel to the sun-splashed 
bench outside the closed and aban- 
doned Mint building where he liked 
to linger while studying his mail. On 
this particular Sunday, however, he 
did not spend much time in front of 


The Nevada State Museum building is 
its own largest exhibit. Built as a U.S. 
Mint in the 1860's, it was purchased by 
the state for use as a museum in 1939. 
Judge Clark J. Guild, below, was the 
museum’s “inventor” and continues to 
be a principal mainstay as board chair- 
man and curator. Opposite page — 
Miniature dioramas depict events in the 
life cycle of the Indians of northwestern 
Nevada: hunting antelope, fishing for 
trout and salmon and harvesting pine 
nuts, 
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the massive three-story stone eye- 
sore, for he was startled to see a 
sign that had been placed near the 
front steps during the week an- 
nouncing the building was for sale. 
The judge went into action immedi- 
ately, and before an hour had passed 
he had rounded up more than 
$2,000 in pledges from local busi- 
nessmen toward the purchase of the 
building for a museum. Guild had 
felt the need for a museum devoted 
to celebrating the colorful, vital his- 
tory of the state for most of his 30 
years in public life — he had cast 
his first vote at age 21 to help elect 
himself Lyon County Auditor and 
Recorder in 1908 — and felt that if 
the ancient Mint building could be 
acquired, that museum might at last 
become a reality. 

That “if” proved to be a big one, 
and Guild and his supporters needed 
all the determination they could 
muster over the next several years. 

With $2,000 in pledges com- 
mitted, the Judge wired Senator Pat 
McCarran in Washington to enlist 
his support in obtaining the build- 
ing. The Senator wired back that the 
government had appraised the old 
building at $6,800, that a bid had 
already been received from a Lake 
Tahoe land owner in the amount of 
$25,000 for the property, but that 
he was introducing legislation in 
Congress to permit the state to ac- 
quire the building for the appraised 
value. The bill eventually passed, 
and with the active assistance of 
Governor Carville, Guild was able 
to persuade the 1939 legislative 


This ornate light fixture is from one of 
the long-vanished passenger depots of 
the Eureka & Palisades R.R. Below, the 
most recent major addition to the mu- 
seum collection is a life-sized seven 
figure diorama of a Paiute Indian camp. 
Opposite page — Dat-So-La-Lee was the 
most famous of the Washoe basket weav- 
ers who worked willow rod, grasses and 
barks to make some of the finest baskets 
ever produced. 
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session to appropriate $5,000 to- 
ward the purchase. This money, 
together with what had already been 
privately contributed, transfered the 
building to state ownership, and thus 
the first step toward establishment 
of the State Museum was over. 

But taking that step had ex- 
hausted the financial resources of 
the Judge and his allies in the proj- 
ect at a point when, from one point 
of view, they were farther behind 
than when they had started. For at 
the outset if they had nothing to 
work with, at least they had no lia- 
bilities. Now they had possession of 
a dilapidated 73-year-old structure 
that had been vacated by the federal 
government six years earlier because 
of its extremely degenerated condi- 
tion. The outside stone shell was 
sound, but floors were bowed and 
sagging, the roof leaked copiously, 
window and door frames were 
skewed and weatherbeaten. The next 
step was an enormous renovation 
job — and the till was empty. 

One of the early advocates of the 
museum project was Lester Sum- 
merfield, Reno attorney and advisor 
to Major Max Fleischmann who had 
recently become an extremely ac- 
tive supporter of the Santa Barbara 
Museum of Natural History. Sum- 
merfield suggested that Guild write 
the Major and ask him to serve as a 
museum Trustee. Guild wrote and 
the Major sent his polite regrets. 

Summerfield then suggested that 
Guild write again and point out that 
the entire exhibit prepared for the 


Precious metals from Nevada mines 
were made into coins at the old Mint 
with equipment built in the Carson City 
shops of the V & T Railroad. The an- 
cient machinery is now retired at last in 
a place of honor at the museum. Another 
use was found for Nevada gold and 
silver in the creation of the wardroom 
silver service for the U.S.S. Nevada, a 
veteran of two world wars. Opposite 
page — this ornate clock from the Car- 
son City office of the Chief Superin- 
tendent of the V & T was reset at noon 
each day to observutory time. 
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San Francisco World’s Fair, col- 
lected and displayed at substantial 
cost, was presently in storage for 
lack of a museum anywhere in the 
state to house it. And because of 
this, ironically, few Nevadans had 
the opportunity to see the unique 
display of ores and minerals upon 
which a major part of the history 
and economy of the state had been 
based for nearly a century. Guild 
wrote again and this time the Major 
came to visit. 

Fleishmann inspected the ram- 
shackle building and was skeptical 
that a worthwhile museum could 
ever be fashioned from the ancient 
structure. He also revealed he had 
proposed to legislature, at the time 
they had appropriated the $5,000 
toward the purchase, that if they 
would set aside $150,000 toward 
the museum he would match the 
amount from his private fortune. As 
it was, he informed the disappointed 
Judge, he doubted that enough sup- 
port would be received from the 
state or its people to justify his in- 
terest. Still, he would keep an open 
mind, and if Guild would like to 
visit Santa Barbara, inspect the new 
museum there and talk with the men 
responsible for organizing it, the 
Major would pay the expenses of 
that visit and make an additional 
contribution of $5,000 toward the 
cost of remodeling the Mint. 

Guild took the trip to Santa Bar- 
bara and the check that went with it. 
Upon his return he mounted a cam- 
paign for help from Nevadans. News- 
papers throughout the state pub- 

CONTINUED PAGE 28 


The multitude of exhibits in the museum 
contains such disparate items as an an- 
cient Blickensdorfer typewriter (notice 
the archaic key arrangement), mineral 
ores from every section of the state, the 
fascinating underground model mine 
and the ancient wood-burning locomo- 
tive, the Glenbrook. Opposite page — 
Miniskirted tourists study a costume 
worn by an early governor’s wife. This 
case is one of many, rich in details of 
bygone days in the Silver State. 





NATURE'S WAREHOUSE 


Illustrated by Cynthia Gibbs 
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Many wild plants having valuable 
nutritious or medicinal qualities are 
matched, ironically, by similar looking 
but dangerous cousins which, when 
eaten, can be deadly killers. 

Take, for example, the two lovely wild 
lilies shown here. The blue camas right, 
provides an onion-like bulb that has 
great food value and remarkable keeping 
qualities. The death camas, on the other 
hand, although it resembles its useful 
counterpart, is poisonous to man and 
beast alike. All parts of the plant are 
dangerous. 

Both varieties, members of the lily 
family, flourish in Nevada on moist 
meadow lands, growing not in profusion 
as daisies or poppies, but in small, 
isolated clusters. 
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The death camas (Zygadenus nuttalli) 
grows one to two feet high, with a heavy 
head of small, densely clustered, green- 
ish ivory blossoms on a single upright 
stem from bladed leaves. 


The blue camas (Camassia quamash), 
one of about six edible varieties, is 
similar except that it has five erect 
petals, with a sixth dropping alone. 
Blooms are a showy blue to purple, 
amply spaced. Freshly dug and boiled 
the blue camas root is delicious, a 
favorite food of the Oregon pioneers as 
well as several Indian tribes. 


But note the differences carefully and 
beware the death camas, that aptly 
named renegade in Nature’s warehouse. 











When the wheels stop spinning and 
the little white ball drops, thousands of 
dollars change hands across the soft, 
serene expanse of green felt. But con- 
trary to popular opinion the wheels and 
little white balls and green felt are not 
always within the windowless walls of 
a Las Vegas casino. 

More and more often these days the 
whirling, sparkling wheels of fortune 
are clamped securely to all four corners 
of some snorting, sports-racing car or a 
double-A fuel dragster. The little white 
ball that drops with a satisfying, 
$150,000 kerplunk off the putter of an 
Arnold Palmer or Jack Nicklaus, is 
frequently dropping into the 18th cup 
at one of the city’s ten championship golf 
courses, and the green felt may well be 


By Bud Tourtellotte 


that of a world tournament pocket 
billiard table, for Las Vegas, besides 
being the world entertainment and 
gaming capital, is fast becoming the 
most important city in the world of 
professional sport! 

In 1967 alone, trophies, cash and 
prizes totaling nearly $1,000,000 were 
distributed among fighters, motor- 
cyclists, bowlers, golfers, high divers, 
horsemen, rodeo cowboys, fishermen, 
hunters; card, billiard and chess play- 
ers, balloon pilots, trap shooters, archers, 
auto drivers and domino buffs. 

Almost every major hotel plays host 
to some type of sports event but the 
most active of all is the Stardust which 
hosts golf's Tournament of Champions, 
the Canadian-American sports racing car 


grand prix (the final race in the cup), 
the Trans-American sedan races (world’s 
richest grand prix), the National Pocket 
Billiards Open, the U.S. National Open 
drag races, the Professional Divers 
Tournament, the World Championship 
Appaloosa Performance Show and the 
National Cutting Horse Finals. 

The Sahara Hotel, though oriented 
toward the gun nut and host to two 
major gun shows and two annual trap 


TV’s Dick Smothers has a thing going 
for fast cars. He sponsors cars in both 
Can-Am and Trans-Am racing. Oppo- 
site, Up and away! Gas balloons launch- 
ing from the Tropicana, one of the 
events in.the National Air Races, 1966. 
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National Cutting Horse Championships 


shoots, also sponsors the U.S. Archery 
Championships and numerous bridge 
tourneys. Its main national promotion 
however is the giant Sahara $111,111.11 
Invitational Golf Championship that, 
like the Tournament of Champions, 
draws every top name and big-money 
winner on the PGA circuit. 

The major golf backer though is the 
Tropicana Hotel, where six major con- 


tests are held each year, including two 
Pro-Ams, the U.S. Senior Open, the 


Rouse packs a wallop 


Tropicana Triplay, the Tropicana Inter- 
national and the annual Two-man Best 
Ball Tourney. 

The Showboat Hotel is known through- 
out the nation as the Las Vegas home 
of the Pro Bowler’s Tour, and recently 
hosted the ninth annual Showboat In- 
vitational PBA Classic, distributing 
$55,000 among the country’s top keglers. 

In 1967, the Dunes Hotel’s magnifi- 
cent Emerald Green course was the site 


of the Hall of Fame Golf Tourney, and 


the Professional Athletes National 
Championships, while just down the 
Strip at the Sands, there were interna- 
tional bridge, backgammon and domino 
championships for the indoor sports. 
Las Vegas has been the setting for 13 
world-championship prize fights, the 
latest the Dick Tiger-Roger Rouse con- 
test held at the Las Vegas Convention 
Center. Tiger, the Nigerian as mean as 
his namesake, defeated Rouse easily to 
retain the world welterweight title. 


Chi-Chi Rodriguez 








The Stardust’s open billiard tourney 


The Desert Inn, which for 14 years 
hosted the golf world’s Tournament of 
Champions, put on the Gold Cup Finals 
and the Trans-Mississippi Seniors Tour- 
ney in 1967, The Gold Cup is regarded 
as amateur golf’s premier tournament 
and the trophy, valued at $35,000, is the 
most valuable of its type in existence. 

Each year in conjunction with Hell- 
dorado Week, the Las Vegas Elks spon- 
sor the Helldorado Professional Rodeo 
as one of the many equestrian spec- 


The $150,000 Tournament of Champions 





taculars staged every season. 

Caesars Palace has adopted the fight 
game, and has been official training 
headquarters for Roger Rouse, and Jerry 
Quarry, while Sonny Liston trains at 
the Silver Slipper and Dick Tiger did 
his pre-fight priming at the Fremont 
Hotel. The Slipper stages professional 
fights every week and besides Liston, 
the roster of pro punchers who call 
*Vegas home, is as long as a Nicklaus 
tee shot. 
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The city also hosts hockey matches 
and skating championships in the Las 
Vegas Ice Palace; basketball and quick- 
draw contests in the Convention Center; 
and marathon running in the streets. 
There are sailing, powerboat and water- 
skiing tests on Lake Mead, which take up 
the aquatic slack between fishing tour- 
neys, and at the moment, plans are in 
the mill for not one but two brand new 
frontons, 


Jai Ali-anyone? LJ 
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Approximate : 
Location of Ancient Lake 


Another in the series about 
ancient lakes of the West. 

















Astride the long southwest border 
of Nevada, about ninety miles due 
west of Las Vegas as the crow flies, 
lies Death Valley National Monu- 
ment. This federal area, established 
by Congress in 1933, extends across 
the state line in a triangle about 20 
miles to the side, and a tiny non- 
contiguous morsel added later and 
known as “Devil’s Hole” is situated 
in the Ash Meadows region south of 
Lathrop Wells. The valley itself is 
entirely in California. 

Of all the glaring misnomers in 
American geography, Death Valley 
is outstanding. For here lives a vari- 
ety of fascinating interdependent 
species in relative prosperity, and to 
this scenic cynosure the human race 
comes flocking in steadily increasing 
numbers. Truly the valley is teem- 
ing with life. The naked beauty of 
its mountain fringe, the rhythm of its 
sand dune patterns, the invitation of 
its curious canyons, attract in season 
a horde of devotees: campers and 
cultists, fugitives from winter, bird- 
watchers, seekers after the wild- 
20 


flower experience, and plain out- 
doorsmen. 

In March of favorable years 
a special miracle begins. Color 
springs from the ground and spreads 
across this desiccated land. Golden 
blankets and purple scatter rugs 
adorn the canyons, the alluvial fans, 
and the dry washes. Some years the 
spectrum broadens and intensifies 
because the preceding rainfall was 
more abundant and word of this gets 
about, bringing a great pilgrimage 
to see the evanescent beauty born of 
the rock. 

But apart from the wildflowers 
there is gaudy year-round color in 
much of the solid mineral scenery, 
and the forms assumed are often 
chaotic and weird. Rhyolite flows of 
lilac, white or pink occur along the 
eastern wall of the Amargosa Range, 
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from valley floor to crest. Reds and 
greens appear in contrast to the dark 
grays and blacks of shales and 
schists. The geomorphology reveals 
a contorted substructure which one 
professional describes as “an egg- 
beater formation, mixed beyond rec- 
ognition.” The strata include young 
volcanics and old marine sediments 
overlying the ancient basement 
rocks. The beholder’s response to 
this gallery of nature will be entirely 
personal, a product of individual 
mystique and perception. Fantastic, 


_ bizarre, repugnant, magnificent, 


unique — the adjectives evoked are 
likely to be strong. 


ENDLESS IN TIME 


The geological history of this area 
seems endless in time, stretching 


It may look bleak and barren, the parched surface of Death Valley, but 
there is life here —an amazingly rich variety of plant and animal life. 
And although they look mean and tough the plants that manage to defy the 
valley’s inhospitable climate are actually fragile things, susceptible to 
intrusion by wild burros, mountain sheep and man. 
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back to the Paleozoic period and 
earlier, its beginnings evident in the 
rocks of that era scattered through- 
out the Grapevine, the Black and 
the Funeral mountains. Of perhaps 
more general interest are the signs 
of recent change, the marks of the 
last 50,000 years or so. Erosion fea- 
tures of adjacent ranges are geolog- 
ically youthful and show that the de- 
pression of the valley floor occurred 
in comparatively recent times. 

As the Ice Age deepened, the cli- 
mate that permitted great glacial 
systems to form in the world made 
possible the development of many 


lakes, some of which remain in part; » 


others have altogether vanished. 
Among these last are two which we 
know existed in Death Valley: Lake 
Manly, and the much smaller Lake 
Rogers. The site of the latter, north 
of Ubehebe crater, is characterized 
by the white sediments called nitre 
beds. Lake Manly, however, ex- 
tended 116 miles down the lower 
two-thirds of the cleft, eight to ten 
miles wide in its middle portion and 
600 feet at its deepest. The maxi- 
mum area has been placed at 618 
square miles, but the drainage basin 
creating it is over 20 times as great. 
Then as today, it was a terminal of 
waters. The climate cycles of the 
Pleistocene produced a chain of 
lakes: Owens spilling into China and 
Searles, the latter into Manly via 
Panamint Lake. But today only the 
Amargosa River and minor some- 
time creeks feed the dry playa re- 
maining to us; the spectator nor- 
mally sees only a damp vestige in 
the sump called Badwater. 

Much has been made of an in- 
congruous proximity, Badwater at 
280 feet below sea level, and less 
than 80 miles away Mt. Whitney 
rising to 14,495 feet above. Here 
then (or close by) the lowest point 
in the western hemisphere is found 
so close to the highest in the United 
States, other than Alaska. The peak 
is not visible from the valley floor 
but may be observed in good weather 
from nearby summits. The pool one 
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usually sees at Badwater is not al- 
ways small and shallow; it has on 
occasion disappeared entirely, and 
in 1964 —a very big water year 
when the Amargosa flood came 
down strong and prolonged —a 
water body six miles long developed. 
There are photos of someone who, 
enjoying this anomaly, paddled a 
canoe clear across to Eagle Borax. 
The average annual rainfall at 
Furnace Creek is 1.69 inches. With 
the consistently highest summer tem- 
peratures of any recorded area on 
earth and an evaporation rate of 12 
to 14 feet per year, it is a wonder 
that any living brook or standing 
water remains in the valley; yet fish 
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life of ancient origin has persisted 
in Salt Creek, proving that it could 
never have dried entirely. Moreover, 
the alluvial fans reaching far out 
from their canyon mouths give evi- 
dence of ancient torrential floods 
from cloudbursts, which are still 
characteristic of the summer weath- 
er. The size of the rocks one sees 
and their distance from canyons 
of origin seem astonishing. The 
depths of these fans are unknown — 
who would test them unless there 


were gold? Though in the lower 
valley where the floor consists of 
salty muds there has been some 
measurement and these deposits are 
known to be as much as 7,500 feet 
deep. 

Flash floods have rearranged the 
salt zones, redissolving the sul- 
phates, carbonates and chlorides of 
the desert pavement. The salty crust 
is as much as six feet thick and 
makes strange noises audible to one 
who listens at the suitable time and 
place; these may sound like the slow 
beginning patter of raindrops on a 
metal roof. The power of growing 
salt crystals is impressive, for as 
they form they can heave up very 
considerable stones or split rocks 
and wooden objects apart. 


MANLY’S PHANTOM 


The physical features one should 
look for in order to trace the phan- 
tom presence of Lake Manly are 
somewhat scattered and faint, saving 
the prominent dunes near Stovepipe 
Wells. These sands have been re- 
distributed from ancient sources by 
wind patterns hundreds of centuries 
old to become concentrated at this 
central point. Here at its northern 
end, in what is now called Mesquite 
Flat, the lake attained its widest 
stretch. But terraces associable with 
those water levels are quite obscure 
and hard to trace. The clearest of 
them adorn a rise called Shoreline 
Butte at almost the southern extrem- 
ity of the Monument; others may be 
discerned by a practised eye north- 
east of the Visitor Center. Also, as 
the highway enters the valley from 
Beatty and Daylight Pass it cuts 
through a gravel bar composed of 
shingled water-rounded _ pebbles. 
This mass is shoreline in nature and 
marks the upper margin of Lake 


Manly. But the layman might not 


If any name makes a perfect fit, this one does — the Devil’s Golfcourse 
(above), consisting of sharp salt spires formed by capillary action when 
the lake evaporated. Right — Telescope Peak, over 11,000 feet high, 
looms over the sea-level floor of the valley. 














find in this phenomenon impressive 
evidence of so large an inland sea. 

The Nevada triangle, containing 
only 180 of the 3,000-square mile 
total comprising the monument, was 
included to provide a buffer zone for 
Titus Canyon. Particularly, it per- 
mits one-way traffic control on a 
road hardly wide enough for today’s 
longer and lower cars in single file. 
Traveling this canyon can be a 
thought-provoking experience in bad 
weather, for the water-polished walls 
rise 200 feet sheer and only 40 feet 
apart in many places, with the 
stream bed and roadway narrowly 
sharing this twisting corridor. Dry 
falls 100 feet high or more are en- 
countered, negotiated, bypassed. 
What about cloudbursts now? Half 
way down the canyon widens, and 
here at Klare Spring where Indians 
regularly camped are pictographs 
to be seen. . Above sprawls the min- 
ing town of Leadfield, abandoned. 
Side roads cross the triangle through 
the Bullfrog Hills and the Grape- 
vine Mountains where mining activ- 
ity flourished years ago. Not now 
frequented, the zone has become a 
special study area for botanists, 
ecologists and others of scientific 
bent. 


POUPFISH & PELICANS 


The second, minuscule portion of 
Death Valley Monument lying in 
Nevada, namely Devil’s Hole, can 
be reached in about an hour from 
Furnace Creek. It was added by 
presidential order in 1948 after sci- 
entists pointed out the presence of a 
unique fish life within its waters, 
fragile and vulnerable. The area 
reserved constitutes less than one 
square mile but is sufficient to af- 
ford the protection needed and as- 
sure survival of the species. The 
hole itself resembles an enlarged 
mine shaft and lies beside a small 
butte in the relatively flat terrain of 
Ash Meadows. Though far from 
paved roads or habitations, it has 
been disturbed in the past by skin- 
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divers, two of whom drowned there 
in 1965. So now a new fence has 
been installed, meanwhile ichthyo- 
logical studies continue. 

The fish species is Cyprinodon 
diabolis, descended from the Cy- 
prinodont that inhabited Lake Manly 
an eon ago. The common name is 
pupfish. It is tiny, about an inch 
long, and to this (uninitiated) ob- 
server resembles a guppy. Its rela- 
tives can be found in Saratoga 
Springs, at the southern edge of the 
Monument; in Salt Creek, otherwise 
Pupfish Marsh; and in the Amar- 
gosa River. 

There are also in the various 
waters some kinds of insects, snails 





and shrimps. Unknown elsewhere 
in the world, they have, along with 
-the pupfish, adjusted from ice cold 
pure deep waters to a very warm, 


shallow and very salty habitat. The . 


snail, Asiminea infirma, is found 
today at Badwater, where it lives 
among the roots of the iodine bush; 
it is the only soft-bodied inverte- 
brate living in a salt-saturated solu- 
tion. The shrimp, Eulimnadia tex- 
anus, is translucent and but a quarter 





of an inch long; it has only a sea- 
sonal life and dies when the habitat 
dries up in summer. Fertilized eggs 
within them hatch out when the win- 
ter rains arrive, thus perpetuating 
their kind. The brine shrimp found 
in Mono and Great Salt Lakes is a 
different variety, Artemia salina. 

Among the plentiful valley life 
we find many permanent residents. 
The mountain chicadee, Clark’s nut- 
cracker and common crow, bats, liz- 
ards, the red-spotted toad, and kan- 
garoo rats are native. One seldom 
sees a snake, but there are two: the 
sidewinder and the red racer. Visit- 
ing birds include snipe, coot, green- 
winged teal, and the white pelican 
— who may be lingering en route to 
its nesting ground at Pyramid Lake. 
There are predators, coyote and kit 
fox, who live upon the rats and per- 
haps the Panamint chipmunk found 
there. Ecology involves the ques- 
tion: Who eats whom? Aloof and 
above all, yet very dependent on a 
natural water supply untampered 
with by human beings, are the vege- 
tarian bighorn sheep. 


The valley’s plant life is rich and - 


varied. Over 600 species have so 
far been identified and 21 of these 
occur nowhere else in the world. 
Among these last are the golden- 
carpet, the Panamint daisy, and the 
napkin-ring bush. Six kinds of lilies, 
ten ferns, two orchids are found 
here, as well as the typical desert 
shrubbery of arrowweed, shadscale, 
mesquite and creosote bush. One 
rather special number is the desert 
holly, handsomest of the saltbushes, 
with silvery leaves that are not shed. 
It is quite widespread and may well 
be the object of continuing park vio- 
lation, for the rule says “Thou shalt 
not pick!” Very little of the vege- 
tation is cactus, some _ excellent 
stands of which can be seen in Titus 


Above — Look carefully and you will notice etched on the dark slope in 
the background delicate horizontal strand lines, all that’s left of a series of 
ancient beaches. This is Shoreline Butte, near the south end of the valley. 
Right — The sweeping valley landscape. Rocks, such as the monster in the 
foreground, have been sent by cloudbursts, shattering down from the hills 


— often for distances of several miles. 
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THE MUSEUM ... 


Continued from Page 12 


lished advertisements free of charge 
asking for contributions of money 
and services toward the immense 
remodeling job in Carson City. 
Service clubs in many communities 
sponsored fund-raising events on 
behalf of the museum. School chil- 
dren mailed in their lunch money. 
A few individuals contributed — 
people like George Wingfield, the 
cowboy-turned-banker who made a 
fortune in the Goldfield mines; 
Death Valley Scotty; W. H. Moffat, 
the beef baron; and Tim Martinez, 
the best-beloved bartender in Carson 
City. 

But despite the best efforts of 
Guild and fellow trustees Bill Don- 
ovan and Miles Pike, the money 
available for renovation was piti- 
fully meager. After delicate nego- 
tiations, however, an agreement was 
reached with the W.P.A. by which it 
was determined that if the museum 
trustees would supply the materials, 
the W.P.A. would provide the labor 
required to reclaim the old building. 
Work was at last begun, the trustees 
sparingly doling out cash for lum- 
ber, hardware and paint with one 
hand while struggling to collect 
more to finish the job with the other. 
When the work was well underway, 
Guild arranged to call on Major 
Fleischmann again, this time at his 
home at Lake Tahoe in company 
with the governor and the museum 
trustees. 

“We were all hoping that the 
Major would at last take an active 
interest in the project,” Guild recalls 
today. “But we were astounded at 
the reception we received. The 
Major offered refreshments all 
around and then began to tell us 
how badly the project was going. 
He’d been down to watch the recon- 
struction work in progress and he 
was disgusted. “You get rid of those 
people,’ he exploded, ‘and Ill put 
my own contractor on the job and 
get it done right!” We reminded him 
that it was just touch and go with 





funds and that we couldn’t afford a 
private contractor. “Don’t you worry 
about that, Pll take care of that part 
of it. But let’s just make sure that 
the job is done the way it deserves 
to be done.’ And that’s the way the 
reconstruction was finished — at a 
cost of about $17,000 to Major 
Fleischmann. From that point on he 
was as deeply involved in the project 
as I was.” Fleischmann’s involve- 
ment prompted him to assign a total 
of more than $86,000 in cash and 
$200,000 in stock to the project 
during his lifetime. Since his death 
in 1951, the Fleischmann Founda- 
tion has granted an additional 
$750,000 to the museum. 

With the renovation work com- 
pleted, museum officials then turned 
their attention to politics. The 1941 
session of the state legislature would 
hold tremendous importance for the 
future of the museum. Any sum, no 
matter how small, granted by the 
legislature toward operation of the 
museum, would legitimize appeals 
for contributions from the public. 
Apathy on the part of the legislature 
would increase the difficulty of 
fund raising tremendously. The 
trustees and their allies in the state 
capital set about earnestly lobbying 
for an appropriation. And to sub- 
stantiate their request they devoted 
every spare moment to preparing 
the first exhibit. 

Despite the lack of cash and the 
short time available to prepare for 
visitors, the Nevada State Museum 
opened to the public on Nevada Day, 
1941, featuring the mineral and 
ore exhibit from the San Francisco 
Fair. Impressed lawmakers, led 
through the building by the inde- 
fatigable Guild, voted $8,000 in 
support of the museum. 

During the remaining weeks of 
1941 a total of 1,775 visitors came 
to the museum to see exhibits which, 
in addition to the mineral display, 
included such items as Governor 
Coleord’s wedding coat and 87 
stuffed birds from Fallon. 


CONTINUED PAGE 44 
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PROGRESS REPORT: 





FREEWAYS FOR LAS VEGAS 





Dramatically, as fast as the huge and complex 
construction projects can be completed, Interstate 15 
is pushing its way across Nevada’s southern tip. 

Linking Las Vegas with Los Angeles and Salt Lake 
City, the new freeway runs a total distance through 
Clark County of around 123 miles. 

The urban portions, as may be expected, are the 
most costly and difficult. And although these urban 
portions are only 46 per cent completed, already 
they are carrying major traffic loads swiftly and 


conveniently to points along the Strip and into the 
downtown casino area. 

Graceful and pleasantly landscaped, the new free- 
way is as beautiful as it is utilitarian. More than that 
the freeway opens new views of fast-growing Las 
Vegas as suggested by the photos on this page. Above 
— aerial view of the Dunes-Flamingo interchange 
with high-rise hotels in the background; below—the 
Tropicana interchange; and left—the future down- 
town interchange, the Mint Hotel in the distance. 
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BEATTY’S GOLDEN YEAR 


Something special happens in Beatty, 
Nevada, every September just before 
summer fades off into early autumn. 
This little town on the edge of Death 
Valley suddenly finds itself jammed 
with people eager to witness a uniquely 
western contest modestly called the 
world’s championship burro races. 

In just a few months the annwal re- 
staging of this rowdy event will draw 
hundreds to this pleasant little desert 
town. There will be burro races, a 
dance in nearby Jackass Gulch, maybe 
a dog fight, and exhibitions such as sky 
diving and skyscraper bicycle riding. 

But apart from the burro races there 
is much of interest here at any time of 
the year for the inquiring traveler. Only 
five miles away, for example, is the 
picturesque town of Rhyolite and near- 
by, in every direction, are gulches which 
offer inviting possibilities for hikers 
and rock hounds. Although it has only 









about 1,000 residents today, the old 
mining camp still possesses subtle 
charm for the visitor who has an eye 
for history. 

Beatty is a member of the generation 
of Nevada camps born after the origi- 
nal boom of 1860-1878. The discov- 
eries at Tonopah after 1900 revitalized 
the state and triggered a new series of 
bonanzas which led to the development 
of Goldfield in 1903 and the Bullfrog 
Mining District in 1904 which included 
Beatty, The town was named for “Old 
Man” William Beatty, a rancher who 
settled here decades earlier, married an 
Indian, and spent much of his time 
searching for lost treasure. 

Low-grade ore had been discovered 
here as early as 1872 by prospectors 
who ventured into the area, com- 
pletely desolate except for the few 
ranches in Oasis Valley just north of 
Beatty. But the area had to wait an- 
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other generation for the sensational rich 
gold discoveries by Eddie Cross and 
Shorty Harris that established Bullfrog, 
west of Beatty, in August 1904. 

The news of that find could not be 
kept a secret. The magic word gold re- 
sounded throughout the West, and by 
the end of the year over 1,000 people 
thronged into the tent camps of Amar- 
gosa, Bullfrog, Bonanza — and to 
Beatty which was located on the tiny 
Amargosa River and became the gate- 
way to the other camps farther west. 

By January 1905 — less than five 
months after the initial discovery — the 
district was thickly strewn with camps 
competing for the favor of the new- 
comers, Each offered its peculiar in- 
ducements, but Beatty took an early lead 
because wood, water and horse feed 
were available here. The cloth town of 
Amargosa immediately southeast of the 
original discovery site boasted the dis- 
trict’s first post office, telephones, and 
the deputy recorder’s office. The town 
of Bonanza sprang up south of Ladd 
Mountain and Bullfrog, immediately 
west. Rhyolite nestled in a draw close 
to what became the district’s leading 
mines — the Denver, Montgomery- 
Shoshone, National Bank, and Gibral- 
ter. Gold Center rose south of Beatty 
and gained importance as a railroad 
junction point two years later. Each of 
the rival sites claimed to have the best 
climate, the best water, the cheapest 
wood, and, of course, the best pros- 

















pects. But by springtime, Rhyolite, 
Bullfrog, and Beatty emerged clearly as 
the leaders. In April Beatty acquired 
the district’s first newspaper, the Bull- 
frog Miner, although less than a month 
later the Herald began publishing at 
Rhyolite. 

The district’s first independence day 
in 1905 was celebrated both at Rhyo- 
lite and at Beatty. Rhyolite with a pop- 
ulation of several thousand had surged 
far ahead of Beatty by that time, but 
the festivities at the town by the river 
were just as lively as those in the larger 
camp. With plans drawn up days in 
advance, much civic progress was evi- 
dent in a varied program which cost 
almost $2,000 — the amount put up 
by Beatty’s proud citizens to insure a 
glorious fourth. 

As reported in the Bullfrog Miner, 
the big day began with blasts of dyna- 
mite echoing out early in the morning 
over a town strewn with bright bunting 
and flags from end to end. From out- 
lying camps leather-skinned miners 
thronged in, exchanging news of sen- 
sational finds. Gaily mounted, the 
grand marshal and his aides led the 
way to the pavilion at 10 o’clock for 
literary and musical exercises consist- 
ing of band music, a reading of the 
Declaration of Independence and a 
speech. Then came a horse race with 
five riders competing for a $300 purse. 
No one won, however, because of a 
dispute over the start. While the race 
was going on, Nevada’s white haired, 
bearded and venerable former U.S. sen- 
ator, William Stewart, drove into town 
from Rhyolite where he had earlier led 
the parade held there. Stewart was un- 
questionably the district’s leading citi- 
zen. A flamboyant lawyer during the 
boom in Virginia City, he was elected 





to Congress after Nevada became a 
state in 1864, served five terms in the 
Senate and, upon retirement, was drawn 
to Rhyolite to practice law in his de- 
clining years. 

Following the race other events in 
the busy day were held — foot races, a 
burro and a pony race, and then the 
grand barbecue which was held under 
a row of shade trees along the stream 
at Beatty’s ranch. 

Late in the afternoon a _ baseball 
game between Beatty and Bullfrog 
drew an enthusiastic crowd although it 
resulted in a tie. Early that evening 
assorted fireworks flashed from Look- 
out Mountain east of town signaling 
the start of another of the day’s festiv- 
ities, a grand ball on the large floor of 
the Montgomery Hotel then under con- 
struction. Under a multitude of stars, 
with colored lanterns and decorations 
strung on all sides and a cool breeze 
blowing, the citizens of Beatty and 
guests proceeded to dance into the 
small hours to the music of the Beatty 
band. Thus ended Beatty’s first fourth. 

As the year 1905 progressed, Beatty 
emerged from camp status and began 
to take on the appearance of an estab- 
lished town. The prospects for fall were 
encouraging as the mines opened up in 
earnest, and three railroads began con- 
struction into the Bullfrog gold country 
— one from Goldfield to the north and 
two from the south — from Las Vegas 
and Ludlow. Each would connect to a 
different major transcontinental line. 

The first of these lines to reach 
Beatty was the Las Vegas and Tonopah 
which was completed on October 22, 
1906. The opening of that line not only 


sparked new prosperity in the Bullfrog 


district, but caused the one-year-old 
town of Las Vegas to mushroom as a 
freighting center. As vast tonnages of 
ore from Bullfrog moved from Beatty 
through Las Vegas to smelters at Salt 
Lake City, freighting became Las Ve- 
gas’ first important business. 

In the fall of 1905 the formal open- 
ing of the Montgomery Hotel in Beatty 
marked a milestone in the development 
of the young town. Its owner was Bob 
Montgomery, one of those self-reliant 
individuals which the desert inevitably 
breeds—restless, energetic, determined. 
Born in Canada, he was raised in Iowa, 
and moved to the desert about 1890 to 
become a prospector. At the time of 
the Bullfrog discovery, Montgomery 
was operating around Tonopah but 
joined the new rush south after 1904. 
At a ranch north of Beatty he met an 
Indian named Johnny whom he outfit- 
ted and set out in search of ore, 

The Indian went out and returned, 
but reported nothing of any promise. 
Montgomery then took the Shoshone to 
see the newly-discovered Tiger mine, 
hoping that Johnny would know where 
there was similar ore. The Indian ex- 
amined a few chunks of rock then 
turned to Montgomery and said, “Me 
catch ’em all the samy.” Immediately 
he led his friend to a nearby location 
where Montgomery staked out his 
group — four claims in all —and 
named it the Shoshone. 

Initial assays of samples promised a 
discouraging $4.50 a ton. Nevertheless, 

CONTINUED PAGE 43 
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OPPOSITE — Top, a platoon of leading Beatty 
citizens gathered for the Decoration Day cere- 
mony in 1906. Center, before the railroad was 
built, overloaded freight wagons hauled sup- 
plies via the primitive dirt road from Las 
Vegas. Below, a festive crowd posed in front 
of Bob Montgomery’s fabulous hotel after its 
opening in 1905. When the town declined the 
hotel was moved to another camp, Pioneer, 10 
miles to the north and burned there in May 
1909. Disillusioned and broke, Montgomery 
wandered in southern Nevada a few years, 
eventually dying in New Mexico. ABOVE — 
a mobile merchant searches for customers in 
Death Valley. RIGHT — it took the stage from 
Las Vegas 12 hours and five changes of horses 
to get to Beatty. BELOW — something to do 
with burros, no doubt. 
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DEATH VALLEY .. . Continued from Page 26 
Canyon; although there are 15 vari- 
eties in all, only two are really com- 
mon. The beavertail can be eaten in 
an emergency and bears magenta 
flowers; the cottontop has yellow 
blossoms and edible seeds which the 
Indians extracted from protective 
wooly tufts and spines. Cactus thorns 
made convenient tools, useful in In- 
dian basketry and weaving. 


ANCIENT TO MODERN 


Indians are thought to have lived 
or at least visited in Death Valley 
for the past 9,000 years because 
artifacts — mostly hunting points or 
scrapers —have been found and 
dated as early as that by archeolo- 
gists. Groups appeared and disap- 
peared as climates and conditions 
altered. The last of the pre-white 
cultures was established by the Des- 
ert Shoshone, who left arrowheads, 
pottery and basket fragments, and 
strange rock “maps’’ that have not 
been deciphered. Of their descend- 
ents, the Panamint Indians, there are 
left today only a few families living 
near park headquarters, and they 
are seasonal at least to the extent of 
moving out of the valley in summer 
to more elevated, cooler quarters. 
In total there are perhaps one-fourth 
as many as when the white man first 
arrived. These last were forty-niners 
badly led and directed, straying they 
knew not where. 

The Bennett-Arcane party arrived 
at Furnace Creek Wash on Christmas 
day of 1849. Actually, they were 
more demoralized than endangered 
by the environment and were im- 
mobilized for less than a month. 
William Lewis Manly and John 
Rogers, two healthy bachelors, went 
off to find a route by which they 
might escape, did so, and returned 
to lead the others out. For this deed 
they have been somewhat immortal- 
ized through the naming of the 
Pleistocene lakes. Likewise it was 
some member of this Bennett-Arcane 
group that, departing the region they 
loathed and feared, gave it the label 


“Death Valley.” Many of its prin- 
cipal features reflect the central idea 
of mortality and damnation: Coffin 
Canyon, Starvation Canyon, Dante’s 
View, Hell’s Gate, Devil’s Corn 
Field, etc., as well as others men- 
tioned in this text. The consistency 
is a dubious advantage, and it seems 
unfortunate that a more appropriate 
nomenclature was not since be- 
stowed. 

For the next two decades the re- 
gion was frequented by survey 
teams, explorers and prospectors. 
But it was not until 1873 that any 
large number of people came to 
stay. That was the year of the silver 
strike at Panamint City and the al- 
most simultaneous discovery of 
borax at Furnace Creek. For a time 
the mining flourished, but the ore 
proved too complex to be econom- 
ical; Panamint City folded. On the 
other hand, borax did very well. It 
was first observed in “cottonball”’ 
form, soft fluffy masses along the 
marshes of the sink. Chemically, 
borax is a combination of sodium 
hydroxide and boric acid, and it has 
many industrial uses including 
functions in soap and glass making, 
water softening, and the manufac- 
ture of welding fluxes and pottery 
glazes. It has some medical proper- 
ties and thus a_ pharmaceutical 
application. 


THE AINING ERA 

William T. Coleman of San Fran- 
cisco was the first promoter to real- 
ize the possibilities of the Death Val- 
ley borax deposits, and in 1881 he 
established the Harmony Works 
north of Furnace Creek Ranch; due 
to high summer temperatures the 
process became unreliable so a new 
plant near Shoshone replaced it in 
due course. It was here that the 
famous 20-mule teams and colossal 
wagons were developed. The nearest 
railhead was at Mojave, 165 miles 
away, and the haul from Death Val- 
ley required ten days. This method 
maintained for only a matter of five 
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years but during that time proved 
efficient and dependable. 

In 1888 Coleman suffered heavy 
financial losses arid his properties 
changed hands; these included the 
Lila C. Mine at Ryan, within the 
present monument. This mine pro- 
duced Colemanite, named after the 
promoter, which is a hydrous cal- 
cium borate in crystalline form. The 
mine remained inactive until after 
1900 when other borax sources 
dwindled, and since borax is readily 
prepared from Colemanite, the mine 
was then reactivated. Transport 
once more became a serious prob- 
lem. A gravel roadbed was graded 
to Ivanpah, the nearest railhead, 
over which it was planned to draw 
ore wagons hauled by steam tractors. 
One trial was enough, for the tractor 
broke down after 14 milés and that 
was the end of the experiment. 

This need ushered in the age of 
rails for Death Valley. In 1904 the 
Tonopah & Tidewater was incorpo- 
rated, and the following year, after 
a series of reverses and a false start, 
construction began at Ludlow where 
it connected with the Santa Fe line. 
Although the prime objective had 
been the Lila C. Mine with its borate 
ore, the gold strikes at Tonopah and 
Goldfield had meanwhile hugely 
boomed, so that Ryan became sub- 
ordinated: a branch line would serve 
it. The new railroad was completed 
to Gold Center (now Beatty) by the 
end of October, 1907. Previously, 
in August of that year, it had reached 
Death Valley Junction at mile 122 
where the branch to Ryan took off. 
This seven-mile extension was fin- 
ished the same month. 

Some miles southeast of Dante’s 
View, along the edge of Greenwater 
Valley, a copper strike was reported 
in 1904 and two years later this had 
grown into a big promotional effort. 
By 1907 the activity reached such 
a peak that the railroads became 
interested. A company was formed 
and incorporated to build the Tono- 
pah & Greenwater railroad, to con- 


nect with the T. & T. at Zabriskie 


some 25 miles further south. The 
panic of 1907 took care of both rail- 
road and mining promotion, for 
there was never enough ore to make 
a mine, in any case, and no boom 
could have survived that depression. 

Another railroad which had been 
widely rumored and hoped for, but 
which never went into construction, 
was the Bonnie Claire & Ubehebe, 
announced in August of 1906. This 
was to run from connections with 
both the Bullfrog & Goldfield and 
the Las Vegas & Tonopah at Bonnie 
Claire down Grapevine Canyon to 
the north end of Death Valley, 
thence around the crater and south 
to the Ubehebe (copper) mine below 
the peak similarly named. This over- 
looks the Racetrack from the west. 
The big talk diminished as time 
went by and nothing was done. There 
were gold prospects in the region 
and one going lead mine, and a mill 
at Bonnie Claire was operating, but 
no railroad ever evolved to connect 
them. And, as it was with the Tono- 
pah & Greenwater, the panic took 
care of both talk and performance, 
insofar as the B. C. & U. was con- 
cerned. There were other roads to 
the mining district proposed and 
one, the Bonnie Clare (sic) & Gold 
Mountain was actually incorporated. 
This too passed. 

The Lila C. Mine at Ryan lies out- 
side the monument, but its exhaus- 
tion in 1913 brought about the build- 
ing of the only railroad ever to mate- 
rialize within its boundaries. Some 
20 miles west fresh ores were dis- 
covered and the T. & T. prepared to 
extend its branch to that area. But 
the California Railroad Commission 
refused to approve the necessary 
bond issue, so in 1914 a new entity, 
the Death Valley Railroad Com- 
pany, was set up to construct this 
extension separately. It all amounted 
to the same thing inasmuch as the 
D. V., the T. & T., and the mines 
themselves were all owned by Borax 
Consolidated, Ltd., an English con- 
cern. The new road was narrow- 

CONTINUED PAGE 37 
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Want to take a fabulous tour of 
Bonanza Country? Rent a HerGgz 
car. That’s the only way to see it 
all-the wild scenic beauty, the bright 
spots, the ghost towns and the little 
out of the way places. Conduct your 
own tour in a new, 

car. We'll help you 
work out your “Se=sqy 
route so you SON 
See it all Cc 


(ower 
RENO: lst & Center Sts. 329-4157; Airport 329-1341; Trucks 385 Kietzke Lane 329-1328. LAKE TAHOE: Stateline - Harrah’s South Lodge KI 4-7191; 
Incline Village - Phillips 66 831-0292. CARSON CITY: Travelodge 882-1065. 













STAY AT THE CENTER 





Located in the heart of the Reno- who lke to be in the center of s 

Lake Tahoe Bonanzaland, Car- things keep coming back to the Cily 

son City’s City Center Motel is City Center Motel. 

a pleasant stroll away from the 89 units, pool, free multi-channel G 

historic state capitol building TV, free local calls, 24-hour enter 

and the unique Nevada State switchboard, auto rental. 

Museum. Reno, Lake Tahoe and = Credit Cards accepted: Bank- Motel 
rollicking Virginia City are each Americard, Master Charge, Carte 

within an easy thirty minute’s Blanche, Diners Club, American 800 North Carson Street 


drive from your room. Visitors Express, Mobil. Carson City, Nev. * 702-882-5535 











DEATH VALLEY... Continued from Page 35 
gauge all the way. For 17 years it 
carried ore from.the Biddy McCarty 
and Widow Mines to Death Valley. 
Junction. But eventually for eco- 
nomic reasons, Borax Consolidated 
withdrew its support; in March of 
1931 operations ceased and the 
right-of-way was abandoned. As for 
the Tonopah & Tidewater, this the 
last going railroad in the region 
suspended all activity as of June, 
1940. World War II erased any 
possibility of revival. Abandonment 
was authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission late in De- 
cember, 1946. 


SCENERY-SCIENCE 


Today the recreation opportuni- 
ties provide allure for half a million 
visitors a year, coming by bus and 
private automobiles over excellent 
highways from’ population centers 





_ near and far. Los Angeles is only 


310 miles away, Las Vegas 140. 
From Reno the valley is an easy 
day’s drive. But along with this 
prodigious lay influx comes a dedi- 
cated professional coterie pursuing 
special studies for which the area 
affords an ideal laboratory. We 
have mentioned the fish life. In this 
connection it should be observed that 
Dr. Carl Hubbs of Scripps Institute, 
a pioneer in these matters locally, 
was influential in setting aside the 
Devil’s Hole ‘addition; it was prob- 
ably he who gave the pupfish its 
name. Botanists now intensively en- 
gaged in scientific work at the Monu- 
ment include Dr. Frits Went of the 
University of Nevada’s Desert Re- 
search Institute and his several asso- 
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DEATH VALLEY ... Continued from Page 37 
words of Dr. Went “gives it its beau 
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NEVADA—FALL 1968 


























To drive the entire distance from 
Las Vegas to Lake Tahoe without 
using the highway? To make the 
trip over primitive landscape, a 
drive 577 miles long, in only 99 
hours? Impossible, you say? 

Well, it may sound impossible 
but that’s exactly what four Las 
Vegas men accomplished last fall 
in what surely must go down as one 
of the most audacious auto trips 


—— 


ever made in Nevada. As if taking 
a backward leap into time, they 
compressed into a matter of hours 
all of the same hardships encoun- 
tered by the pioneers more than a 
century ago — stinging sand, a hot 
sun, isolation and endless hard la- 
bor. But if anything their trip was 
the more difficult, for at least the 
pioneers had established trails to 
follow. 





The Las Vegas group made their 
own roads as they went along, cut- 
ting wildly over the 600-foot dunes 
in the Armagosa Valley, pushing 
through streams and over desert 
flats and, finally, up the precipitous 
Sierra foothills to the shore of Lake 
Tahoe. They challenged raw and 
rugged country every inch of the 
way, avoiding highways except 
where they had to cross them or in 
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a few places, south of Hawthorne, 
for example, where fenced lands 
forced them briefly to the road. 
Why did they make the trip? 
First, because like the mountain, 
the country was there to be con- 
quered; and second, because they 
had built vehicles that could take 
the punishment. They used desert 
buggies built on a shortened Volks- 
wagen chassis, with fiberglass bod- 
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ies and air-cooled rear engines. 
They. jammed into their odd _look- 
ing vehicles everything they needed 
for the trek — food, spare tires and 
parts, clothing, gasoline, water and 
cooking and camping gear. Since 
all four men (Leroy Wickham, John 
Sexton, Jack Frederick and John 
Cook) were experienced in driving 
dune buggies over rough country 
the trip came off without any seri- 





ous problems. Moreover, it served 
as a model for a contest staged sev- 
eral months later, a cross-country, 
off-road race called the Mint 400, 
the first of its type ever organized. 
Two legs of the original route were 
selected for the contest course, and 
all four men participated — Sexton 
and Wickham setting the course, 
with Cook and Frederick involved 
as competitors. Testifying to the 

















NEVADA—FALL 1968 


Fort Churchill Station 


PHASE THREE IN THE GREAT PLANS OF SIERRA PACIFIC 


Less than a decade ago Sierra Pacific Power Company 
embarked on an ambitious plan to generate electricity 
to meet the population explosion and the industrial 
boom forecast for western Nevada. This summer the 
third of four planned generating plants will produce its 
first commercially available electricity. 

Fort Churchill Station Unit No. 1, 12 miles north of 
Yerington, is the largest Sierra Pacific plant at 110,000 
kilowatts and by itself could have handled all the elec- 
trical demands of Sierra Pacific customers in 1958. 


Tracy #1 Tracy #2 


YOUR PROGRESSIVE. 


In 1968 it represents only two-fifths of Sierra Pacific’s 
peak hour demand. A companion unit of similar size is 
scheduled to be in operation in 1971. 


Fort Churchill Station and Tracy Power Plant near 
Reno dramatize the change since man first harnessed 
the waterpower of the Truckee River 68 years ago and 
illustrate Sierra Pacific’s enthusiastic interest in the 
future of western Nevada. . . blazing new trails in the 
pioneer tradition. 


Churchill #1 


Churchill #2 


INVESTOR-OWNED 


SIERRA PACIFIC POWER COMPANY 
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INDIAN ruggedness of the course is_ the 
pee fact that of the 101 tough, knowl- 
edgeable drivers who started, only 

- 37 were able to finish. Cook and 
cia aes Frederick were not among the 37, 
. ga but then they had already been 
there. They did it first. O 
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ANNOUNCING 


The Most Important Issue 
of the Official State 
Magazine Ever Produced — 


A SPECIAL ISSUE DEVOTED 
TO AN IN-DEPTH SURVEY 
OF NEVADA BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY. 


To be released in September, the 
issue will contain articles and 
full-color features about Ne- 
vada’s recent spectacular growth 
and promising future, articles by 
the top experts in every field — 
reporting on mining, finance, 
agriculture, tourism, resorts and 
all other aspects of our indus- 
trial potential in Las Vegas, 
Reno and the rest of a state just 
beginning to test its strength. 


We invite you, the business lead- 
ers who will shape Nevada’s fu- 
ture, to tell your own story in 
the magazine. The most effective 
way to address potential new 
Nevadans will be to send them 
copies of our definitive indus- 
trial issue. More than that, you 
can put across your own mes- 
sage by taking space in the issue 
for your own advertisement. 
Communicate directly to the 
men who will figure in Nevada’s 
future! 


For details phone us collect — 
Carson City (702) 882-7677 
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... Just a Yodel Away from 
Ski Incline, world-famous 
Incline Village golf course, 
the Racquet Club, Ponder- 
osa Ranch, the Chateau... 
all nestled in a four season 
playground called Incline 
Village, at the North Shore. 
of Lake Tahoe. Make the 
most of your second home. 
Choice sites still available. 


PICTURED ABOVE: 

The Cortina 

The Chamonix 

The Zermatt 

The St. Moritz 

The Pyrenees 

The Arosa 

Prices from 
$24,475.00. 


OVERLOOKING SKI INCLINE 
Box 142, Incline Village, Nev 89460 





BEATTY... 


Continued from Page 31 


because of the proximity of his claims 
to other choice properties, Montgomery 
put a price of $10,000 on the group, 
and in less than a year he claimed to 
have refused an offer of three million 
made by representatives of Charles 
Schwab, the Pittsburgh steel magnate. 

Bob Montgomery’s hotel opened on 
October 21, 1905, complete with all of 
the trimmings found in hotels in much 
larger cities. Each of the 23 rooms had 
a telephone, fine Brussels carpets, up- 
holstered chairs, red plush curtains at 
all windows, and brass bed frames. 
Most of the rooms had private baths 
with water piped in from the hotel’s 
private system. Furniture in old mis- 
sion style adorned the office, and the 
structure also contained both private 
and public club rooms. 

The glassware and silverware in the 
desert hotel delighted the nabobs who 
stayed there. Montgomery imported 
from France glassware which, together 
with the china and silverware, was 
worth $15,000. He built the hotel at a 
cost of $25,000, expended an addi- 
tional $3,000 to equip the kitchen and 


hired one of the best chefs in San 


Francisco to run it. 

Less than a month after its opening 
an elaborate Thanksgiving dinner was 
served at the new hotel, the dazzling 
menu including such items as blue point 
oysters, lobster salad, and suckling pig. 

Surely, if prosperity can be meas- 
ured by what they ate, the residents of 
Beatty were living in a golden age. By 
this time the town had a lively business 
district and many fine homes. 

But alas, the boom did not continue. 
During 1906-1907, when the Bullfrog 
district was at its peak of prosperity, 
Beatty rapidly declined simply because 
it was on the wrong side of the hill — 
on the opposite side of the range from 
the district’s big mines. Rhyolite took 
over, growing steadily both in size and 
importance. 

After the entire district petered out 
in 1909, Rhyolite was all but com- 
pletely abandoned, while Beatty stayed 
alive because it was the terminus of the 
Tonopah and Tidewater Railroad, an 
operation that continued another 30 
years, supplying small adjacent mining 
camps. Although there is no large scale 
mining in the area today, Beatty thrives 
as a shady tourist town — a busy gate- 
way to Death Valley and stop-over spot 
for Las Vegas-Reno traffic. 





~ LAS VEGAS 
ON THE... 


Great things are happening 
in Southern Nevada! 


NEW- $1,000,000 addition to 
existing $8,500,000 Convention 
Center. Now one of the West’s 


largest convention facilities! 


NEW-. Major Hotels, adding 


2104 new rooms to existing 
20,064! 


NEW- Super-Sonic Airport 


proposed by industrialist Howard 
Hughes! 


NEW- 513,500,000 Highway 


construction since 1966! 


NE W-18 Schools constructed 


since 1965! 


CLARK COUNTY POPULATION 
GROWTH 


1960 -127,016 
1967-269,500 


One of the Nation’s highest Church 
per capita ratings! 


GOING TO SOUTHERN NEVADA? 
CONTACT: 


SALA & RUTHE 


REALTY, INC. 


440 E. Sahara 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89105 
Tel. (702) 735-5182 
Industrial * Commercial 
Residential *» Investment 
Real Estate 


Frank J. Sala - Charles L. Ruthe 
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WESTERN NEVADA 
REAL ESTATE 


RANCHES e ACREAGE 
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Motels © Homes 


For descriptive literature 
write or call 





THE MUSEUM... 
Continued from Page 28 

Today exhibits at the museum oc- 
cupy every last inch of space in the 
old building and in the huge new 
wing built in 1959, and still there 
isn’t room enough. Another annex 
is badly needed. With hundreds of 
objects in storage, the rest of the 
collection — as much of it as can 
be shown, that is — fills every nook 
and cranny in the Bird, Mammal 
and Historical Halls, the Indian 
Gallery, the V & T Room, and the 
Gun and Mint Rooms. In addition, 
parts of the collection are con- 
stantly on tour in the museum’s mo- 
bile unit which visits schools and 
isolated communities throughout 
the state on a regular schedule. Mu- 
seum-sponsored archeological ex- 
peditions have established major 


bulletins received at the Goldfield 
Stock Exchange, spur their sweat- 
ing ponies toward a lumbering mav- 
erick in the scuffed, ribby moun- 
tains of central Nevada, spade the 
fertile, rich earth of the Carson Val- 
ley — or stumble unexpectedly upon 
a Paiute Indian camp at dusk. 

All this is there, case after case, 
display upon display. And there, 
too, affable, courtly and erect at 
age 81, is the man that began it all 
30 years ago: Curator and Board 
Chairman Judge Clark J. Guild. 

“Thirty years ago while I was 
out beating the bushes for every 
penny, nickel and dime I could 
scrape together for the museum 
they were calling this place Guild’s 
Monstrosity. Nowadays — ” he 
paused to flash an impish, satisfied 
smile at Museum Director James 







EDNA L. TISDALE 









a aa “digs” at Tule Springs, near Las Calhoun. “Nowadays — they don’t 
OBEREE] post Office Box 758 Vegas, and at Pyramid Lake near say that any more.” pe 
cane Carson City, Nevada 89701 : 1 
ralecind. (ropegstnee Reno. The current operating budget 


approaches $250,000 annually. 

Yet of this respectable sum, only 
about 35 per cent is derived from 
state appropriations. The remainder 
is contributed through memberships, 
bequests and outright gifts by the 
Nevadans whose history the mu- 
seum celebrates. But Nevadans are 
not the only people the museum 
serves. The troops of out-of-state 
visitors who never notice a local 
residential neighborhood, who never 
read about every-day Nevadans in 
their hometown newspapers, who 
wonder, occasionally, what Neva- 
dans do with themselves when they 
are not out rolling dice, rustling 
cattle or exploding atom bombs — 
these visitors come away from a 
tour of the museum with a feeling 
for the breadth and vitality of Ne- 
vada’s pioneering past. 

Ever so briefly they swelter in 
the heat of a July Fourth celebra- 
tion in Tonopah, struggle to set ties 
in place with a railroad construction 
crew in Brunswick Canyon, stand 
in line to descend into the mile- 
deep shaft of a Comstock mine, 
stutter with excitement at the latest 
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If it’s Happening in Las Vegas—It’s Happening at the Sands! 


Something wonderful happens every minute of every envies. Add the incomparable luxury of 777 elegant 
day and night at the Sands. No resort on earth rooms and suites, golf on championship greens, a 
attracts more exciting people. No restaurants any- complete new health spa—and voila! C’est magni- 
: | where serve more tantalizing cuisine. And the world- __fique! Be part of the fabulous Sands “Happening”’ 
famed Copa Room and Celebrity Theatre nightly on your next trip to Las Vegas. Make your Sands 
feature the star-blazing shows all Show Business reservations now. It’s the exciting hotel in Las Vegas. 


| HE 
| So far ahead... it will always be new! ‘Sands 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


| COMPLETE MEETING, BANQUET AND CONVENTION FACILITIES. Call your local travel agent, any Hilton Reservations Office or the 
Sands Reservations Office nearest Peis Or call Bue Sunes direct: ( ee 735-9111. 
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STATELINE - SOUTH LAKE TAHOE 





